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'z _ Last October, our Board president <?f the past five 

years, Helen Clay Chace, announced her plans to 
retire at the end of 2005. Mrs. Chace served on 
* the Board of Trustees for nearly twenty-five years. 

As the great-granddaughter of the Collections 
founder, Henry Clay Frick, she has a unique under¬ 
standing of the institution, both as a family legacy and as a world-class collection of fine and 
decorative arts cherished by the public for its quality and remarkable setting. On behalf of the 
Board of Trustees and the staff, I would like to express my deepest gratitude to Mrs. Chace for 
her many contributions and devoted service to the Collection and Library. It has been a great 
pleasure and privilege for me to work with her during the past two years. 

As we look ahead to 2006, the Frick continues to offer our members and friends an excep¬ 
tional calendar of lectures, critically acclaimed concerts, and special exhibitions. On the heels 
of the success of Memling’s Portraits , which enjoyed unprecedented attendance for a fall exhibi¬ 
tion, Goyas Last Works will open on February 22. The show will be the first in the United States 
to concentrate exclusively on the final phase of Goyas long career, presenting more than fifty 
drawings, paintings, miniatures on ivory, and lithographs borrowed from public and private 
European and American collections. These works attest to the artist’s unflagging imagination 
and powerful will to sustain his life through art. 

Our annual Autumn Dinner, held October 17, proved to be a triumph, raising nearly 
$600,000. The Frick’s most successful fundraising event to date, it honored the Duke of 
Devonshire and his family for their work to preserve and maintain their country estate, 
Chatsworth. I am grateful to all those who supported the evening. Your generosity makes it 
possible for us to continue to offer our acclaimed exhibitions, to keep the doors of our Library 
open to researchers, to serve thousands of New York City school children, and to remain the 
unique oasis for contemplation so appreciated by all those who visit our galleries. We hope 
you will join us on March 9, when we host our Young Fellows Winter Ball. For many years a 
highlight of the season, the ball raises money for our education department, which continues 
to offer innovative programming for school children and adults alike. You can read about the 
department’s most recent endeavor, the Art of Observation, our collaboration with the New 
York Police Department, on page 14. 

In October, Curator Susan Grace Galassi and I accompanied a group of patrons to Spain 
and France, where we traced the footsteps of Francisco de Goya. This program, like the other 
trips that we offer, provided travelers with the opportunity to visit notable private collections 
and homes and to meet with important curators, collectors, and historians. Our next trip, to 
Switzerland in October 2006, will follow the summer exhibition of works by the Swiss artist 
Jean-Etienne Liotard and will focus on private collections and house museums in Geneva, 
Zurich, and Bern. We hope you’ll consider joining us. 

Looking ahead to an exciting year of wonderful exhibitions and expanded programming, I 
hope to see you often at The Frick Collection. I wish you much happiness in the New Year. 
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COLLECTION NEWS 


In Appreciation of Dedicated Leadership: 

A Tribute to Helen Clay Chace 


Last fall, Helen Clay Chace, a descendant of 
the Collection’s founder, a Trustee for nearly 
twenty-five years, and Board president for 
five, announced her plans to retire at the end 
of 2005. In honor of Mrs. Chace’s many years 
of devoted and active service, her friend and 
colleague Margot Bogert prepared the fol¬ 
lowing tribute. 


M y affection for Helen Clay dates 
back to our college days, when we 
met at Radcliffe. Even then, her affinity for 
the arts was readily apparent—she would 
often attend the symphony while I headed 
off to a football game! Ever since, her inter¬ 
est in and commitment to cultural life here 
and abroad has only deepened. At the same 
time, she has been singularly devoted to her 
family—husband Mike, daughters Martha 
and Susie, and her four grandchildren. That 
loyalty to her own family and to the Frick 
family legacy is reflected in her love of the 
institution founded by her great-grandfather 
Henry Clay Frick. 

Helen Clay first joined the Board of 
Trustees in May 1981 and was elected vice 
president in December 1998, serving under 
her uncle, Dr. Henry Clay Frick II, who 
was then president. When Dr. Frick retired 
as president in April 2000 after more than 
four decades on the Board, Helen Clay was 
elected to lead the institution forward. 

Helen Clay was instrumental in many 
of the achievements of both the Collection 
and the Library. During her term as Board 
president, many notable exhibitions were 
mounted at the Frick, all of which enjoyed 
unprecedented critical and public acclaim. 


Some of her favorite exhibitions included 
The Art of the Timekeeper: Masterpieces from 
the Winthrop Edey Bequest (2001-2); Whistler, 
Women, and Fashion (2003); European 
Bronzes from the Quentin Collection (2004); 
and Memlings Portraits (2005). 

During her tenure on the Board, Helen 
Clay sat on numerous committees, among 
them the Executive, Art Acquisitions, 
Publications (Chair, beginning in 1988), 
House and Garden (Chair, beginning in 
1982), Public Support (Chair, beginning in 
1990), Library, Nominating, Finance, and the 
Committee to Repair the Choir Organ. She is 
proud to have served on the Board alongside 
directors Everett Fahy, Charles Ryskamp, 
and Samuel Sachs II. With her strong sup¬ 
port, Anne L. Poulet was named the Frick’s 
seventh director in 2003. 

Because of Helen Clay’s close relation¬ 
ship with her great-aunt and namesake, 
Helen C. Frick, the Frick Art Reference 
Library was well known to her when she 
joined the Board. Through years of exposure 
to the arts during her travels—first with her 
great-aunt and then with her family—and 
by virtue of her own research as head of 
volunteers at the Cloisters, Helen Clay came 
to value both the mission of the Library 
and the research opportunities it provided 
her personally. Three years into her tenure 
on the Board, Helen Clay and her fellow 
Trustees faced the challenges that accompa¬ 
nied the Board’s expanded role as stewards 
of the combined Library and Collection, 
ultimately embracing the plan for a Library 
endowment campaign put forward by then- 
director Charles Ryskamp. With the success 
of that campaign—which was seeded by a 


generous matching grant from The Helen 
Clay Frick Foundation and ultimately raised 
more than $35 million—the Library’s future 
was guaranteed. 

In addition to the endowment campaign, 
some of the most significant milestones 
reached by the Library during Helen Clay’s 
tenure include the complete renovation 
of the Reading Rooms and the sixth-floor 
staff offices (1996-99); the establishment, in 
1996, of two cross-institutional departments 
within the Library for information systems 
and archives; the conversion to electronic 
form of all card catalogue records, auction 
catalogue records, and Photoarchive artist 
records; the 1999 bequest of the Winthrop 
Kellogg Edey Library; and the initiative of 
a highly ambitious program to digitize the 
Photo archive. 

Helen Clay played a strong role in bring¬ 
ing the Frick Archives from Pittsburgh to New 
York so that they might be preserved, cata¬ 
logued, and made available to researchers and 
scholars. Since 2001, the archives have been 
shared by the Library and the University of 
Pittsburgh, providing researchers with access 
to original documents relating to Henry Clay 
Frick, and filling in many of the gaps in the 
history of the institution. 

Helen Clay has been a frequent visitor to 
the Frick since she was a child. With her inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the ninety-year-old man¬ 
sion that houses the permanent collection, 
she realized the importance of maintaining 
and preserving the building, both to safe¬ 
guard its historic significance and to accom¬ 
modate its needs as a working museum. 
During her years of involvement, significant 
parts of the building were renovated and 
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restored, making it more accessible to staff 
and visitors alike. 

In light of the ongoing challenges pre¬ 
sented in preserving the Collections build¬ 
ing, coupled with the desire for expanded 
programming and outreach, Helen Clay rec¬ 
ognized the Fricks need for public support. 
Under her leadership, a professional devel¬ 
opment department was created in 1994. She 
oversaw a formal strategic planning process 
that began in 1999, when the Board and 
staff reviewed all aspects of the Collection 
and the Library, including staffing, Board 
organization, physical plant, finances, and 
programming. 

During Helen Clay’s tenure, fundraising 
became increasingly important to the health 
of both the Collection and the Library. 
In 2004, the Frick’s charitable status was 
changed by the IRS to a publicly supported 
charity. The change in status will assist the 
Frick as the institution intensifies its fund¬ 
raising efforts in the coming years. The 
Board and I are especially thankful for her 
guidance and assistance in this area. She has 
devoted countless hours to the many tasks of 
a successful fundraising effort, from helping 
to secure support for the Frick’s important 
programs and capital improvements, to per¬ 
sonally handwriting thank-you letters and 
notes. Her focus and attention to detail in 
every task she carries out have been invalu¬ 
able assets. 

Helen Clay supported the vital cultiva¬ 
tion of groups such as the Young Fellows 
and encouraged the efforts of its Steering 
Committee, especially its patronage of the 
annual Young Fellows Ball, which benefits the 
education department. She championed the 


establishment of the Annual Fund, the cor¬ 
porate membership program, the expansion 
of members’ activities, and the launch of the 
Members' Magazine. In 1997, she coordinated 
the first Frick Collection trip, to Pittsburgh, 
to study the early life of Henry Clay Frick. 
For many years, she graciously hosted the 
Fellows dinner held before the annual Spring 
Party and encouraged other opportunities 
for new friendships to be made and solidi¬ 
fied, bringing everyone involved closer to 
the Frick. She will undoubtedly continue 
contributing to and advising on the Frick’s 
vision for the future, as well as its fundrais¬ 
ing needs. 

Helen Clay has always inspired in her 
colleagues and fellow Trustees a shared 
commitment to presenting and preserving 
the Collection and Library according to the 


highest standards. During her many years of 
dedicated service to the Frick, Helen Clay 
provided thoughtful and caring leadership as 
well as constant encouragement and support 
to the staff and her fellow Board members. 
As a result of her knowledge, background, 
and love for the institution she has served 
faithfully for so many years, The Frick 
Collection remains the treasure that her 
great-grandfather envisioned. We offer her 
our heartfelt appreciation for leading us 
in our efforts to preserve and enhance this 
remarkable institution. She should feel a 
tremendous sense of accomplishment that 
her service has helped the Frick to evolve and 
flourish, guaranteeing a future in which its 
treasures and unique ambience will continue 
to intrigue and enchant many generations to 
come .—Margot C. Bogert , Trustee 
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CURRENT INSTALLATION 


Jean-Antoine Houdon’s Dead Thrush 

on Loan from The Horvitz Collection, Boston 


Through August 27, 2006 

T he Horvitz Collection’s generous long¬ 
term loan of Jean-Antoine Houdon’s 
Dead Thrush carries on a dialogue between 
painting and sculpture that is a Frick tradi¬ 
tion. In 1916, Henry Clay Frick purchased 
his first marble portrait by Houdon, The 
Comtesse du Cayla (1777), a sculpture 
whose graceful animation complemented 
Fragonard’s Progress of Love , acquired the 
year before. Helen Clay Frick continued 
to enhance the Collection’s extraordinary 
holdings in eighteenth-century French 
painting with the addition of sculptures 
by Houdon. In 1935, she purchased the 
remarkable marble portrait of the Marquis 
de Miromesnil (1777), followed by, only four 
years later, his terracotta Diana (1776-95). 
The Horvitz Collection loan allows visitors 
to the Frick to explore another aspect of 
this dialogue. In the North Hall, The Dead 
Thrush is displayed close to Jean-Etienne 
Liotard’s delicately painted Trompe Voeil of 
1771; there Houdon’s sculpture and Liotard’s 
painting literally “deceive the eye” into mis¬ 
taking art for a reality conjured through 
mimetic illusion. 

Houdon’s marble relief depicts a song 
thrush (Turdus musicus) with its beak and 
eyes closed and its wings lifelessly unfolded, 
suspended from a nail by legs delicately 
bound in ribbon. The bird is shown exactly 
life-size, in high relief, with its extended 
wings carved completely in the round. 

This exquisite marble was carved when 
Houdon was forty-one, at the height of his 
youthful maturity and already an interna¬ 
tional celebrity. Houdon’s reputation rested 
on his singular abilities as a portraitist whose 
sculptures, depicting the most famous men 


and women of his day, seemed effortlessly 
to capture the movement and transience 
of life in stony, enduring marble. Although 
Houdon was an undisputed master of all 
sculptural media, producing remarkable, 
vivid portraits in terracotta, plaster, and 
bronze, it is for his inimitably carved marble 
portraits that he was most admired and best 
remembered. 

An animalier subject such as The Dead 
Thrush marked a rare departure for Houdon 
the portraitist, and he took it up specifically 
to showcase his skills as a sculptor of natu¬ 
ralistic illusion. In 1772 he sent “two small 
birds in terracotta” as a gift to the Duchess 
of Saxe-Gotha, writing that he hoped she 
would find them truthful, for even though 
the clay’s opacity and uniform color had 
made his task difficult, he had attempted to 
capture the lightness of the birds’ feathers 
and the softness of their down, just as was 
found in nature. Although these sculptures 
are lost, Houdon’s description suggests that 
they foreshadowed his two surviving marble 
reliefs: an undated version of The Dead 
Thrush, now in a French private collec¬ 
tion (right), and the relief in The Horvitz 
Collection, currently on loan to the Frick 
(opposite page). While they differ in size and 
in the details of their carving, both reliefs are 
virtually identical in composition. 

Houdon exhibited an oval marble relief 
of The Dead Thrush at the Salon of 1777, the 
year he was inducted into full membership 
in the French Royal Academy. Because this 
relief was oval in shape, it cannot have been 
either of the two surviving marble versions. 
But like them, Houdon’s lost 1777 Salon sub¬ 
mission was a virtuoso demonstration of his 


skill as a master carver of trompe Voeil The 
life-size scale of the marble bird made carv¬ 
ing more difficult and Houdon’s deception, 
therefore, even more remarkable. The Salon 
critic Melchior Grimm praised The Dead 
Thrush for this inversely prodigious effect, 
noting that the closer one looked, the more 
convincing the illusion became. His review 
included the reaction of a six-year-old boy, 
who innocently had asked where the dead 
bird had been wounded. When the child was 
told the bird was marble, he replied, “How 
then are feathers made from marble?” 

Grimm’s account of the child’s guileless 
deception was a pointed reference to the 
well-known classical tradition of the power 
of trompe Voeil to fool even the most inno¬ 
cent eye, just as the ancient painter Zeuxis’ 
depiction of grapes fooled the birds who 
flocked to eat them. The child’s question 
reflects the contemporary view that creat¬ 
ing the illusion of reality depended entirely 
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on technical skill. Diderot said, for example, 
that the “banal” nature of trompe Voeil sub¬ 
jects “could be compensated by the beauty 
and sophistication of the artists technique.” 
Such Salon commentary, however, generally 
focused on trompe Voeil paintings. The most 
famous were by Jean- 
Baptiste Oudry, whose 
game-pieces featuring 
dead birds had caused 
a sensation in the Salons of 
the 1750s. With The Dead Thrush, 

Houdon boldly challenged this tradi¬ 
tion of painted illusion, translated it into 
the more inherently difficult medium of 
marble, and achieved a convincing deception 
solely through the virtuosity of his carving 
technique. 

In The Dead Thrush, Houdon deliberately 
evoked conventions associated with trompe 
Voeil painting to prove that sculpture could 
rival and, on some levels, surpass its sister 
art. Aware that marble’s uniform color made 
naturalistic illusion difficult for the sculptor 
to achieve, Houdon probably chose the song 
thrush—a drab brown, uniformly plumaged 
bird—as his subject. Houdon transformed 
painted illusion into salient reality by carv¬ 
ing the thrush’s wings completely in the 
round and showing one actually extending 
over the marble’s gilt wood frame (see oppo¬ 
site page). Houdon exploited marble’s sub¬ 
stantive palpability by differentiating subtle 
textures: rendering the springing softness of 
down on the bird’s breast and the bladelike 
lightness of its long wing feathers. 

In the end, it is perhaps no accident that 
the sculptor renowned for his ability to ani¬ 
mate his marble portraits with a semblance 



of life so compelling that they were termed 
“speaking likenesses” chose to depict a life¬ 
less bird esteemed for its vibrant song. 
Inanimate and still, like marble itself, The 
Dead Thrush convinces us solely through 
Houdon’s power to carve a silenced illusion. 
With The Dead Thrush Houdon transforms 
trompe Voeil (Diderot’s banal subjects) into 
a haunting commentary on the transience 
of life and the permanence of marble, and 


his own gifted ability to transcend both 
time and material through the sculptor’s 
art.— Denise Allen, Associate Curator 


above: 

Jean-Antoine Houdon (1741-1828), The Dead Thrush, 
marble relief, 1782, signed houdon, f. 1782, on loan 
from The Horvitz Collection, Boston 

opposite page: 

Houdon, The Dead Thrush, marble relief, 1782, signed 
Houdon f in cursive letters, private collection 
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PERMANENT COLLECTION 


Cesarine Davin-Mirvault’s 

Antonio Bartolomeo Bruni 


February 9 through May 21, 2006 

I n her lively portrait of Antonio Bartolo¬ 
meo Bruni, painted about 1804, Cesarine 
Davin-Mirvault has captured the ease of 
a master musician at his craft. Bruni, an 
accomplished violinist, composer, and con¬ 
ductor, is not depicted in the public arena of 
the orchestra or the opera. Instead, he plays in 
an informal, private setting, plucking (rather 
than bowing) the strings of his instrument. 
Bruni is casually perched on a chair, with his 
legs crossed, his eyes and head turned to the 
right, and his lips slightly parted. A string, 
nonchalantly wound around the neck of 
Bruni’s violin, trails off the canvas, and the 
white hair powder dusting his shoulder sug¬ 
gests that an energetic performance has just 
concluded. The portrait is direct and imme¬ 
diate; we see Bruni in a moment of relaxed, 
yet inspired, music making. Usually hung 
in the office of the director, this masterful 
painting will be on view in the North Hall 
from February 9 through May 21. 

Bruni and Davin-Mirvault were friends, 
and the private setting of the portrait recalls 
the musical evenings that the violinist and 
the painter, who was also an amateur singer, 
frequently attended. By the time Davin- 
Mirvault executed his portrait, Bruni was a 
well-known figure on the Parisian musical 
scene. He was born in Cuneo, Italy, in 1757. 

By 1780 he had moved to Paris, where his 
debut, a performance of one of his own vio¬ 
lin concertos, was enthusiastically received. 
Soon thereafter he began writing operas, 
composing nearly twenty of them between 
1785 and 1801. He also achieved considerable 
success as a performer and as the director of 
various Parisian orchestras. A supporter of 
the French Revolution, he composed patri¬ 


otic songs and was appointed to official posi¬ 
tions by the new regime in 1794 and 1795. In 
1806, he went back to Italy but returned to 
Paris in 1814, the year the Bourbon monarchy 
was restored. Bruni s earlier affiliation with 
the Revolution eventually forced him to leave 
France permanently, and in 1816 he retired to 
his estate near Cuneo, where he stayed until 
his death in 1821. His portrait remained in 
the possession of his descendants until The 
Frick Collection acquired it in 1952. 

The portrait of Bruni was first exhib¬ 
ited in the Paris Salon of 1804. The Salon 
was a biennial, sometimes annual, state- 
sponsored exhibition of contemporary art, 
and it was the premier venue for artists 
desirous of critical attention and patron¬ 
age. In 1804, Davin-Mirvault succeeded on 
all counts. The portrait garnered positive 
reviews in the press, she was awarded a 
second-class medal by the administration, 
and she attracted both private and official 
commissions. Critics praised the vitality and 
the exceptional likeness of her painting. One 
reviewer wrote that the portrait was “full 
of energy and merit”; another noted that 
“everyone who knows signor Bruni has been 
amazed by the resemblance of the portrait to 
this artist.” Her painting also drew the atten¬ 
tion of Dominique Vivant Denon, director 
of the Musee Napoleon and Napoleons art 
advisor. In a private report to the emperor, 
Denon declared that she had painted the 
portrait with “an assurance and vigor of 
expression that resembles more the touch 
of a history painter than the delicate grace 
of the feminine brush.” History painting— 
depictions of classical, biblical, or historical 
scenes—had long been considered the most 


respected genre. Denon’s comment is based 
on the assumption, common in early nine¬ 
teenth-century France, that history painters 
should be men (although women excelled 
in the genre as well), and that women art¬ 
ists were inherently more suited to the lesser 
genres. His comparison of Davin-Mirvault’s 
talents to those of a history painter is thus 
very high praise. 

Davin-Mirvault was at the beginning of 
her career when she exhibited Bruni’s por¬ 
trait, and her decision to submit the likeness 
of a well-known public figure to the Salon 
audience is one of the many astute choices 
she made in managing her professional life. 
She was one of several women painters who 
benefited from the relaxation in 1791 of 
restrictions on Salon participation. Whereas 
only four women a year could take part in 
the Salons of the ancien regime, by 1804, 41 
of the 247 painters who exhibited there were 
women. Davin-Mirvault used the public 
forum of the Salon to her advantage, submit¬ 
ting work to every Salon held between 1798 
and 1822, and exhibiting numerous portraits 
and genre scenes. 

She enjoyed great success. In 1814, she 
exhibited a history painting, the Death of 
Malek-Adhel (now in the Musee d’Art et 
d’Archeologie, Aurillac), for which she was 
awarded a gold medal, the highest prize 
conferred on Salon submissions. Davin- 
Mirvault also was awarded official com¬ 
missions by both the imperial and Bourbon 
administrations. In 1805, she was one of only 
two women artists (the other was Marie 
Benoist) among the eighteen painters com¬ 
missioned by Denon on behalf of Napoleon 
to paint portraits of the imperial marshals 
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for the Tuileries palace. Her contribution to 
the series, a full-length portrait of Marshal 
Lefebvre (now in the Musee National des 
Chateaux de Versailles et de Trianon), was 
finished in 1807. Davin-Mirvault was also 
a teacher; by 1805 she had established a 
respected art school in Paris for women. 

Very little is known about her early artis¬ 


tic training. Born in Paris in 1773, she began 
her career after having a family, first studying 
with the painter Joseph-Benoit Suvee and 
the miniaturist Jean-Baptiste Augustin. Soon 
thereafter, probably after Suvee left France in 
1801, she began working with Jacques-Louis 
David, the foremost painter of Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic France. (She certainly was 


Cesarine-Henriette-Flore Davin-Mirvault (1773- 
1844), Antonio Bartolomeo Bruni, c. 1804, oil on canvas, 
The Frick Collection 

studying with him by 1804, when, in the 
Salon catalogue, she identified herself as 
his student.) By working with the most cel¬ 
ebrated artist of the day, Davin-Mirvault had 
again made a shrewd choice. Critics praised 
her Davidian style and patrons appreciated 
it; she also was able to use her relationship 
with David as a selling point for her school. 

Her assimilation of Davids style was so 
accomplished that when her unsigned por¬ 
trait of Bruni entered The Frick Collection, 
it was mistakenly attributed to David. In 
the absence of a signature, the assurance 
that Denon recognized in the portrait, the 
liveliness of the depiction, and the formal 
similarities to the work of David—such as the 
neutral background, informal pose, and high 
finish—led specialists to conclude that he was 
its author. It was only in 1962 that the portrait 
was correctly attributed to Davin-Mirvault. 

The earlier attribution of the portrait to 
David, the most respected painter of the era, 
is a testament to Davin-Mirvaults consum¬ 
mate skill and her command of his tech¬ 
nique. In an undated prospectus for her art 
school, she praised David as the “celebrated 
regenerator of the French school,” stating 
that her goal as a teacher was “to inculcate 
in her students the precepts that she had 
drawn from the advice of this great master.” 
Today, most of Davin-Mir vault’s many can¬ 
vases remain untraced; perhaps they, too, are 
masquerading as Davids, as her remarkable 
portrait of Antonio Bartolomeo Bruni once 
did.— Kristel Smentek, Andrew W. Mellon 
Curatorial Fellow 
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UPCOMING EXHIBITION 


Goya’s Last Works 


February 22 through May 14, 2006 


G oyas luminous 1824 portrait of the 
woman known as Maria Martinez 
de Puga has always held a special place in 
the artist’s oeuvre as one of his most direct 
and candid works, radical in its simplic¬ 
ity. Acquired by Henry Clay Frick in 1914, 
the painting (opposite page) is the inspira¬ 
tion for The Frick Collection’s upcoming 
special exhibition, Goyas Last Works, the 
first in the United States to concentrate 
exclusively on the final phase of Goya’s long 
career, primarily on the period of the artist’s 
voluntary exile in Bordeaux from 1824 to 
1828. Beginning February 22, the Frick will 


present fifty-one objects—including paint¬ 
ings, drawings, miniatures on ivory, and lith¬ 
ographs—borrowed from public and private 
European and American collections. These 
works reveal the vitality and irrepressible 
creativity of an artist who, at age seventy- 
eight, pulled up roots in Madrid, his home 
for the preceding half century, and started 
over in France. The description by one music 
critic of the late piano sonatas of Beethoven 
(Goya’s contemporary) as occupying a mid¬ 
dle ground somewhere between “no longer” 
and “not yet” also could be applied to Goya’s 
final production. It has little in common 


with that of his contemporaries in France 
and Spain and had almost no impact on the 
generations that immediately followed; in 
fact, it remained little known until the early 
twentieth century. It is only in retrospect 
that one can appreciate the extent to which 
a work such as the Frick’s Maria Martinez de 
Puga seems to anticipate the stark modernist 
style of Manet. 

Francisco de Goya y Lucientes has been 
referred to as the last of the Old Masters and 
the first of the moderns. He was born in 1746 
near Zaragoza, the capital of Aragon. His 
father was a master gilder and his mother 
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a member of the minor aristocracy. Goya 
received his early training with the local artist 
Jose Luzan. By 1774 he was settled in Madrid, 
where he eventually rose to the post of Painter 
to the King, serving in various capacities 
under the last three Bourbon monarchs 
(Charles III, Charles IV, and Ferdinand VII) as 
well as Napoleon Bonaparte’s brother Joseph, 
who ruled during the French occupation of 
1808-13. For his royal patrons, Goya produced 
tapestry cartoons depicting vivid scenes of 
everyday life, religious paintings and frescoes, 
and official portraits to which he brought 
his unerring eye for character analysis. He 
also painted inventive portraits inspired by 
English models of the men and women of 
the Spanish Enlightenment, among them 
the Duke of Osuna, whose image from the 
1790s was acquired by The Frick Collection in 
1943. Through contact with his sitters, Goya 
absorbed the liberal ideas flooding into Spain 
from France and England. 

A catastrophic illness in 1792-93 left the 
forty-six-year-old Goya totally deaf for the 
rest of his life. His work now took a more 
inward turn, and he began to delve more 
deeply into his imagination, exploring in 
small paintings and prints such subjects as 
superstition, dreams, madness, and sadism. 
By 1799> he had completed his prodigiously 
inventive series of etchings Los Caprichos 
(The Caprices), a satire on mans follies 
and vices, which radiates the spirit of the 
Enlightenment. 

The last decade of the eighteenth century 
and early years of the nineteenth century 
were marked by great political instability 
and antagonism between progressive and 
conservative forces. Napoleon s invasion of 


Spain in 1808 and the forced abdications 
of Charles IV and his son Ferdinand VII 
initiated five years of French occupation 
and continual patriot resistance. Beginning 
in 1810, Goya commemorated the horrific 
events of the Peninsular War with his series 
of prints, The Disasters of War, a searing 
indictment of mans brutality to man. With 
the retreat of the French in 1813, many of 
Joseph Bonaparte’s sympathizers left Spain, a 


above: 

Francisco de Goya y Lucientes (1746-1828), 

Portrait of a Lady (Maria Martinez de Puga?), 1824, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT: 

Goya, Self-Portrait with Dr. Arrieta, 1820, 

oil on canvas, The Minneapolis Institute of Arts, 

Ethel Morrison Van Derlip Fund 

OPPOSITE PAGE, RIGHT: 

Goya, Don Tiburcio Perez y Cuervo, the Architect, 1820, 
oil on canvas, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 

New York, Theodore M. Davis Collection 
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large number of them settling in Bordeaux. A 
constitutional monarchy had been declared 
in 1812, but with the return to power of 
Ferdinand VII in 1814, the constitution was 
abolished, and a period of absolutism and 
repression followed. 

In 1819, the artist, then seventy-two and 


widowed for some years, sought a more 
secluded life and moved from Madrid to the 
Quinta del Sordo, a house on the outskirts 
of the city, a transition that marks the begin¬ 
ning of his late period. Living with him were 
his much younger companion, Leocadia 
Zorrilla y Weiss, and her two small children, 


Rosario and Guillermo. Toward the end of 
the year, Goya suffered another near-fatal 
illness and commemorated the experience 
in his Self-Portrait with Dr. Arrieta of 1820 
(page 8, left), one of his most original and 
moving works. The artist portrays himself as 
pale and lifeless, supported on the arm of his 
vital young physician. A kind of secular ex- 
voto , the painting bears a lengthy inscription 
in which Goya thanks his friend for saving 
his life. From this year until his death in 1828, 
Goya would use the tools of his profession 
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as weapons to fight the battle against poor 
health and old age. 

A military coup in 1820 reinstated the 
constitution of 1812 and rendered the mon¬ 
archy impotent, and a three-year liberal 
interlude and period of optimism followed. 
Goya recovered his health, and his renewed 
energies are immediately manifest in his 
portrait of the architect Tiburcio Perez y 
Cuervo (page 8, right). Goya captured his 
young friend in vigorous strokes of his brush 
and palette knife in subdued tones of black, 
gray, and white, with a touch of red. Standing 
before us in his shirtsleeves, glasses in hand, 
Perez embodies the spirit of a new era in 
his casual stance, black and white attire, 
and stylish disarray. The restrained palette, 
energetic brush work, and vivid sense of the 
sitter’s presence would become characteristic 
of Goya’s final style in portraiture. 

Goya painted only one other portrait 
between 1820 and 1823, but, in a burst of 
creative activity, he covered the walls of the 
Quinta del Sordo with fourteen phantasma¬ 
goric scenes known as the Black Paintings. 
In 1823, Ferdinand VII returned to power, 
letting loose a brutal purge of Liberals, who 
fled to France in legions in order to escape 
his persecution. Although Goya’s political 
sympathies were with the Liberals, he was 
treated with generosity by the king and 
was granted permission for health reasons 
to take the waters in Plombieres in France. 
Distrustful of the situation, however, the 
artist took advantage of the leave to join his 
friends in the thriving Spanish expatriate 
community in Bordeaux, where he spent the 
last four years of his life. 

Goya arrived in Bordeaux in late June 


1824 “deaf, old, clumsy and weak .. . without 
knowing a word of French and without bring¬ 
ing a servant (which no one needs more than 
he), and so content and so desirous of seeing 
the world,” as one compatriot reported. Three 
days later, he was off to Paris to spend the 
summer. There he explored the city, trailed 
by the French police, who kept files on politi¬ 
cal refugees from Spain. Undoubtedly, he saw 
works on view by Ingres (thirty-four years his 
junior), Delacroix (who owned some of his 
prints), and other notable artists of the day. 
While in Paris, Goya painted the small, pow¬ 
erful bullfight that appears on the magazine’s 
cover. The work, which emphasizes the brutal, 
sacrificial aspects of the spectacle, was cre¬ 
ated as a gift for the Spanish Liberal exile and 
businessman Joaquin Maria de Ferrer, who 
commissioned the artist to paint portraits 
of himself and his wife that same summer. 
(These works are included in the exhibition.) 

In early September, Goya settled in Bor¬ 
deaux and was soon joined by Leocadia and 


her children. (Leocadia remained with Goya 
until his death, while his legitimate family—his 
son, Javier; his daughter-in-law, Gumersinda; 
and his grandson, Mariano—stayed behind 
in Madrid; the two families would later clash 
over Goya’s estate.) 

Goya’s first sitter in Bordeaux was the 
poet and playwright Leandro Fernandez de 
Moratin (opposite page, left), one of his 
closest comrades, whose piquant letters to 

above: 

Goya, Spanish Entertainment, 1825, crayon lithograph 
on paper, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
Rogers Fund 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT: 

Goya, Leandro Fernandez de Moratin, 1824, 
oil on canvas, Museo de Bellas Artes, Bilbao 

OPPOSITE PAGE, TOP RIGHT: 

Goya, Maja and Celestina, 1824-25, carbon black and 
watercolor on ivory, private collection 

OPPOSITE PAGE, BOTTOM RIGHT: 

Goya, Man Looking for Fleas in His Shirt, 1824-25, 
carbon black and watercolor on ivory, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, M. and M. Karolik Fund 
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friends back home provide evocative details 
of the painter’s life in the cosmopolitan port. 
As is characteristic of the portraits of this 
period, the poet’s generous form is arranged 
in a simple composition, silhouetted against 
a neutral ground. Painted in somber tones 
and freely brushed, the work focuses on the 
inner spirit of the man as reflected in his 
thoughtful, melancholic expression. Goya 
painted other portraits in Bordeaux, mainly 
of his expatriate friends, but, approaching 
eighty, he also was eager to take risks and 
explore new media. In a letter of December 
20, 1825, to Joaquin Maria de Ferrer, Goya 
described some of his recent projects, con¬ 
cluding, “You should thank me for these few 
bad words because I have no eyesight, pulse, 
pen or ink. I lack everything and the only 
thing I have in excess is willpower.” 

Goya was describing his experiments in 
the art of miniature painting, which he took 
up during the winter of 1824-25. His interest 



in the art form was inspired most likely by 
the work of Weiss’s daughter, the ten-year- 
old Rosario. Goya’s improvised technique 
and subject matter, however, have little in 
common with conventional miniatures. To 
begin, the artist covered a tiny ivory chip 
with carbon black, then applied a drop 
of water to create shapes, which he devel¬ 
oped into figures with touches of watercolor, 
scratching lines into the surface with a sharp 
instrument. Perhaps an old procuress and 
her young charge would emerge, as in the 
exquisite Maja and Celestina (page 10, top), 
or a man delousing himself (page 10, bot¬ 
tom). These marvelous little improvisations 
share the subject matter of Los Caprichos; 
nine of them have been brought together in 
this exhibition. 

Lithography had been invented only at 
the end of the eighteenth century, and Goya 
had tried it without great success before leav¬ 
ing Madrid. With the Bordeaux lithographer 



Cyprien Gaulon, whose superb portrait is 
in the show, Goya now mastered the tech¬ 
nique, creating the famous series of four 
large prints depicting scenes of bullfighting 
known as the Bulls of Bordeaux. As with his 
miniatures, he adapted the technique to his 
own ends. He placed the lithographic stone 
upright on an easel and created the scene 
with a blunt crayon, scraping away areas 
to make highlights. The furious energy of 
Goya’s late style is evident in such works 
as Spanish Entertainment from the Bulls of 
Bordeaux (page 11), a scene of foolhardy 
amateurs playing at being toreros. Here, bulls 
and gesticulating figures, some depicted in a 
realistic manner, others as mere notations, 
fuse together in a frenzied chain of action. 
The tilted perspective of the scene enhances 
its dynamism. 

Nowhere is Goya’s irrepressible verve 
more evident than in his drawings, the 
favorite medium of his last years. The largest 
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section of the exhibition is devoted to works 
from his two final private albums. These per¬ 
sonal (as opposed to preparatory) drawings, 
which Goya had begun to create not long 
after losing his hearing in the early 1790s, 
have been described as a form of “talking 
to himself”; in them he put down his uned¬ 
ited thoughts, observations, and fantasies. 
In Bordeaux, Goya switched from the more 
precise medium of pen, brush, and ink to 
greasy black crayon, undoubtedly inspired 
by his work in lithography. This soft, for¬ 
giving medium allowed for greater breadth 
of execution and velvety tonal effects; it 
also may have compensated for the artist’s 
diminishing eyesight and manual dexterity. 
On his walks through the city, Goya took 
note of its singular inhabitants, such as leg¬ 
less old beggars or fairground freaks (see Fair 
in Bordeaux , Female Giant; opposite page, 
center), or entertaining characters, such as 
the reckless roller skater (top right). His style 
is energetic and cartoonish rather than clas¬ 
sical, with bodies in exaggerated poses and 
states of emotion. He also returned to past 
themes, such as witchcraft and madness (see 
Se quieren mucho and Raging Lunatic; oppo¬ 
site page, right and left), and made puzzle 
pictures in which the meaning is left deliber¬ 
ately ambiguous (see Entanglements of Their 
Lives; right, center). Other drawings, such 
as Man on a Swing (right, bottom), directly 
address the leitmotif that underlies all of his 
last works: the gravity-defying forces of cre¬ 
ativity, humor, and perseverance against the 
entropy of old age. These inspiring images 
serve as the final testament of one who had 
seen it all and was, in his own words, “still 
learning.”— Susan Grace Galassi, Curator 


Goya’s Last Works was organized by Jonathan 
Brown, Carroll and Milton Petrie Professor 
of the Institute of Fine Arts, New York 
University, and Frick curator Susan Grace 
Galassi. Principal funding for the exhibition 
has been provided by the Robert Lehman 
Foundation, with major support from Merrill 
Lynch; Melvin R. Seiden in honor of Jonathan 
Brown and Susan Grace Galassi; The Widgeon 
Point Charitable Foundation; Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter A. Eberstadt; The Samuel H. Kress 
Foundation; and The Getty Grant Program 
of The J. Paul Getty Trust. The catalogue has 
been generously underwritten by Lawrence 
and Julie Salander and made possible, in 
part, by Furthermore: A Program of the J. M. 
Kaplan Fund. Support for scholarly program¬ 
ming has been provided by the Arthur Ross 
Foundation. Additional support has been pro¬ 
vided by The Helen Clay Frick Foundation 
and the Fellows of The Frick Collection. 

THIS PAGE, TOP TO BOTTOM: 

Goya, Crazy Skates, 1824-28, black crayon on paper, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Arthur Tracey Cabot 
Fund 

Goya, Enredos de sus vidas (Entanglements of Their 
Lives), 1824-28, black crayon on paper, National Gallery 
of Canada, Ottawa 

Goya, Man on a Swing, 1824-28, black crayon on paper, 
The Hispanic Society of America, New York 

OPPOSITE PAGE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Goya, Raging Lunatic, 1824-28, black crayon on paper, 
private collection 

Goya, Fair in Bordeaux, Female Giant, c. 1826, 
black crayon on paper, The Pierpont Morgan Library, 
New York, gift of Gertrude Weyhe Dennis in honor of 
Felice Stampfle 

Goya, Se quieren mucho (They Love Each Other 
Very Much), 1824-28, black crayon on paper, 

Museo Nacional del Prado, Madrid 
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To Master the Art of Solving Crimes, 

Cops Study Vermeer 



Queens: “Crimes—and art—can be solved 


T he Art of Observation, the Frick’s col¬ 
laboration with the New York Police 
Department, uses works from the Collection 
to hone the observation skills of newly pro¬ 
moted officers. Now in its second year, the 
program was developed with the under¬ 
standing that the ability to observe, interpret, 
and describe visual information is an inte¬ 
gral part of effective law enforcement. 

The following is an article that appeared 
in The Wall Street Journal on July 27, 2005. 


One Monday earlier this year, when New 
York’s Frick Collection was closed to the 
public, about 15 New York police officers were 
ushered inside. The officers, some wearing 
their holsters, solemnly gathered around a 
conference table in an ornate, wood-paneled 
room. Having no idea why they had been 
summoned there, some assumed it was for a 
security briefing. They were surprised when 
they were told the real reason: they were 
there to look at art. 

Capt. Ernest Pappas frowned in concen¬ 
tration as he stood before Vermeer’s Mistress 
and Maid in the Frick’s plush West Gallery 
and was asked to describe the painting. 

“This woman is right-handed, of well-to- 
do means, and the pen appears to be in the 
dropped position,” Mr. Pappas said, assessing 
the mistress. Unsure about the other figure 
in the picture, the maid, the 42-year-old 
asked his colleagues whether they thought 
she was delivering bad news. “Is she assum¬ 
ing a defensive position? Do you think that’s 
a smirk?” 

Though he hadn’t so carefully analyzed 
a painting before, Mr. Pappas immediately 
saw how it related to his detective work in 


by looking at the little details.” 

Art lovers flock to the Frick to pay hom¬ 
age to one of the world’s finest displays 
of Western European art. Masterpieces by 
Rembrandt, Titian and Renoir adorn the 
walls of the Fifth Avenue mansion, once 
the home of industrial magnate Henry Clay 
Frick, an avid collector of art from the 
Renaissance period to the end of the 19th 
century. The beaux-arts setting is hushed and 
formal. Children under 10 years of age aren’t 
allowed inside. 

It’s not your usual urban crime scene. 
But now, in an unusual effort to improve 
observational and analytical skills, the New 
York Police Department is bringing newly 
promoted officers, including sergeants, cap¬ 
tains and uniformed executives, to the Frick 
to examine paintings. 

“In New York, the extraordinary is so 
ordinary to us, so in training we’re always 
looking to become even more aware as 
observers,” says Diana Pizzuti, deputy chief 


and commanding officer of New York City’s 
police academy. 

“Tell me the who, what, where, why and 
when of each piece,” Amy Herman, head of 
education at the Frick, instructs each class 
before they descend the mansion’s grand 
staircase and enter the public galleries. She 
limits the time her students have in front of 
each painting. “Just like when they arrive at a 
crime scene, they have to make observations 
and judgments quickly,” she says. 

The NYPD course began last year, 
inspired by similar classes the 38-year-old 
Ms. Herman teaches for New York medi¬ 
cal students. Those classes are intended to 
develop diagnostic abilities through better 
observation of patients. 

Capt. Kevin Hurley, 53, scrutinized a 1742 
Hogarth painting called Miss Mary Edwards. 
He studied the seated woman in a red dress, 
trying to determine how to best explain the 
portrait to the rest of the group. 

“We decided she wanted to show off the 
fact that she’s educated and wealthy,” Mr. 
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Hurley told the other officers, pointing out 
her straight posture, her jewels and the let¬ 
ter she held, which they guessed was from 
her rich husband. The hunting dog in the 
picture puzzled Mr. Hurley. “That doesn’t 
seem like a dog that woman would have,” he 
told the group. “Shouldn’t it be a poodle or 
something?” 

Ms. Herman explained that the portrait 
reflected the independent nature of Miss 
Edwards, an educated woman who divorced 
her extravagant husband and regained con¬ 
trol of her household. “We had come up 
with a really good story for it, but everything 
wasn’t as it appeared,” Mr. Hurley concluded. 
“I now know how to look for more than 
what you first see.” 

Standing in front of El Greco’s The 
Purification of the Temple, David Grossi, 
an NYPD captain, recognized Jesus as the 
painting’s central figure, characterized the 
scene as chaotic and explained the work’s use 
of light and color. 

“The gang unit would probably be called 
in,” he continued. “It appears there’s grand lar¬ 
ceny here, felony assault there, and Jesus would 
probably be charged with inciting a riot.” 
Counting 17 people in the scene, he added: 
“Good thing there are plenty of witnesses.” 

Mr. Grossi, 41, says his Frick class came 
to mind when he responded to a call in his 
Bronx precinct earlier this month. A man 
had tried to evade an arrest warrant by 
jumping from one rooftop to another, and 
“he didn’t make it,” Mr. Grossi said. Though 
he has spent much of his 21 years as a police 
officer doing detective work, Mr. Grossi 
thought back to his training at the Frick 
when he began securing the scene after the 
man had been taken to the hospital. 


When looking at a painting, he was taught 
to assess the entire canvas, from foreground 
to background, before drawing conclusions. 
So instead of just focusing on the immediate 
site of the fall, he widened the crime scene to 
include the sides of the building and a van in 
a driveway. “It reminded me to stop and take 
in the whole scene and not just have tun¬ 
nel vision,” Mr. Grossi said. Detectives later 
found the suspect’s palm prints on the hood 
of the van, and that helped establish the route 
he had used in attempting to evade arrest. 

The course has also given Ms. Herman 
new perspective on her day job. Though she 
has a master’s degree in art history and is 
well versed in the Frick’s art collection, she 
says that working with the officers has given 
her insight and appreciation of the art she 
sees every day. When leading a discussion 
about J. M. W. Turner’s dramatic sea scene 
Fishing Boats Entering Calais Harbor, an 
officer remarked that it seemed like a race. 
“I’ve always looked at that urgency in terms 
of impending danger, but he could see that 
same tension in a sporting context,” she says. 
“Now, every time I see the painting, I look at 
it a little differently.” 

Noting the vivid chaos of the Turner 
painting, one sergeant blurted that it looked 




above: 

Officers use the same skills gleaned from sessions in 
the galleries to analyze photographs of street scenes 
more in keeping with what they encounter during 
routine police work. At left and below, NYPD captains 
discuss works from the permanent collection. 


like “the seven five,” drawing agreement and 
smiles from the other officers. Ms. Herman, 
not catching the reference, asked for an 
explanation and learned that Brooklyn’s 
75th precinct was one of the city’s busiest 
and most dangerous. The painting hanging 
next to it, Turner’s Mortlake Terrace: Early 
Summer Morning, then elicited shouts of 
“The one nine!”—the quiet Manhattan pre¬ 
cinct in which the Frick is located. 

Giovanni Bellini’s St. Francis in the Desert, 
one of the Frick’s most prized works, is usu¬ 
ally considered a masterpiece of landscape or 
spirituality, or both. This summer, a group 
of captains offered a more modern assess¬ 
ment of the 15th-century work. “As a police 
officer, I have to say we have an EDP here,” 
said Capt. Donald McHugh, using the police 
code word for emotionally disturbed person. 
Pointing to a skull and a jug of wine near 
St. Francis’s feet, Mr. McHugh argued the 
piece could be depicting a crime scene. “Even 
people of God can be suspicious,” he told the 
group. “He’d probably be a voluntary arrest, 
though, no handcuffs.”— Ellen Byron, Staff 
Reporter of The Wall Street Journal 


The above article is reprinted by permission of The 
Wall Street Journal, © 2005 Dow Jones & Company, 
Inc. All Rights Reserved Worldwide. License number 
1286631198087. 
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Collecting Beyond the Obvious: 

The Art of Central and Eastern Europe 


T he Frick Art Reference Library is 
renowned for its resources on art 
in the Western tradition. To many, “art in 
the Western tradition” is defined by stylis¬ 
tic movements that originated in Western 
Europe, principally France, Italy, Spain, 
England, and the Low Countries. As a con¬ 
sequence, Central and Eastern European 
art is often marginalized as derivative or 
even second rate. But as the recent Prague 
and Russia exhibitions in New York clearly 
demonstrated, the art of this area is, in 
fact, frequently of the highest quality, and, 
especially with regard to modern art, it 
was highly influential on mainstream art 
in Western Europe. Indeed, the avant-garde 
originated as much in Eastern Europe as in 
the West, and a number of twentieth-century 
Eastern European artists of iconic stature— 
Malevich, Kandinsky, Chagall, and Brancusi 


included—have entered the Western canon. 
In recognition of the importance of art 
historical literature in this field of study, 
the Library offers its patrons a strong and 
expanding collection of Central and Eastern 
European research materials, both historic 
and current, in a variety of formats and 
languages. 

When Helen Clay Frick founded the 
Frick Art Reference Library in 1924, she rec¬ 
ognized the importance of amassing mate¬ 
rials from Central and Eastern, as well as 
Western, Europe. Always determined, she 
built her collection in extremely resource¬ 
ful ways, even once enlisting the help of a 
friend who was honeymooning in Hungary 
in the early 1930s, asking her to secure pho¬ 
tographs and catalogues for the Library’s 
collection. Regrettably, a photography cam¬ 
paign throughout Hungary that Helen Clay 


Frick intended to launch was thwarted by the 
outbreak of World War II. 

Although acquisition of Central and 
Eastern European materials has always been 
part of the Library’s policy, doing so dur¬ 
ing the years of Soviet domination fol¬ 
lowing World War II posed a challenge. 
In the Soviet bloc, both museums and the 
publishing industry were centralized and 
heavily controlled; as a result, the number 
of publications issued was relatively low. 
Catalogues were poorly printed and dif¬ 
ficult to obtain, even though inexpensive. 
Often, the cash-strapped Eastern European 
museums had no means of acquiring cov¬ 
eted Western publications other than by 
exchange with sister institutions in the West. 
Still today, in fact, the ongoing financial 
difficulties of many Eastern European insti¬ 
tutions have led the Library to maintain 
active exchange programs, including those 
with the Szepmuveszeti Muzeum and the 
Ernst Muzeum in Budapest, the Muzeum 
Palac w Wilanowie in Poland, the Narodna 
Galerija in Ljubljana, Slovenia, and the Eesti 
Kunstimuuseum in Estonia. 

The demise of the Soviet Union trans¬ 
formed the cultural as well as the political 
landscape of Central and Eastern Europe. 
Some fifteen years after the fall of the Berlin 
Wall and the so-called Velvet Revolution, 
Eastern cities such as Prague, Budapest, 
Tallinn, and Ljubljana have thriving galleries 
and auction houses. Publications proliferate: 
major museums have led the way, but even 
small regional museums, country houses, 
and churches eagerly publicize their collec¬ 
tions with lavishly illustrated catalogues. 
By building a strong collection of newly 
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available publications, the Library is making 
possible the study of important—and, until 
now, largely unknown—avant-garde artists 
while, at the same time, facilitating the redis¬ 
covery of some unjustly forgotten ones. 

The means vary by which the Library 
keeps its collection of Eastern and Central 
European materials current. Frick librarians 
regularly consult art periodicals for exhibi¬ 
tions listings, while checking relevant institu¬ 
tional websites for catalogues that may have 
small print runs or be ephemeral in nature. 
Efforts to set up complimentary subscrip¬ 
tions with Hungarian auction houses have 
been especially successful. For example, the 
Frick is the exclusive East Coast repository of 
the richly illustrated catalogues of Mu-Terem 
Galeria, Nagyhazi Galeria, and Kieselbach. In 
addition, the Salgo Trust for Education and 
the Hungarian Art Foundation have gener¬ 
ously contributed Hungarian monographs, 
exhibition catalogues, and auction sales cata¬ 
logues to the collection. 

While donations are welcome and grate¬ 
fully accepted, the collection could not grow 



in a balanced way without regular pur¬ 
chases. Unlike large academic libraries that 
often purchase blocks of books selected for 
them by major vendors, the Frick prefers to 
handpick its materials from small, special¬ 
ized booksellers, whose agents are as famil¬ 
iar with the Library’s needs and collecting 
policies as they are with the art scene of the 
countries they represent. 

Following the Soviet collapse, early 
twentieth-century Eastern European exhibi¬ 
tion catalogues have once again appeared on 
the book market, affording the Library the 
opportunity to fill gaps in its collection. The 
Library is fortunate to have received support 
from benefactors, such as Melvin R. Seiden, 
to make major purchases of these scarce 
items, and is grateful for their recognition of 
the importance of such acquisitions to the 
study of modernism. With support of this 
kind, the Library is able to maintain its com¬ 
mitment to serving scholars whose curiosity 
encompasses all art in the Western tradi¬ 
tion .—Christina Peter, Assistant Cataloger 
for Acquisitions 



THIS PAGE, CLOCKWISE FROM TOP! 

A rare 1926 Russian art periodical, a 1988 facsimile 
of a 1922 illustrated book by El Lissitzky, a 1937 
monograph of Russian folk art, and a 1992 catalogue 
of little-known Russian avant-garde artists 

opposite page: 

This 1998 catalogue features Russian avant-garde art 
from the collection of the now-defunct Museum of 
Artistic Culture, Saint Petersburg. Illustrated are still 
lifes by Vladimir Vasilevich Lebedev (1891-1967). 
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COMMUNITY 


Autumn Dinner 

Honors the Duke of Devonshire and Chatsworth 



T hree hundred friends of The Frick 
Collection gathered on October 17 to 
honor Peregrine Andrew Morny Cavendish, 
the twelfth Duke of Devonshire, and 
Chatsworth, his family’s English country 
estate. During what was the Frick’s most 
successful fundraising special event to date, 
guests mingled for cocktails in the Garden 
Court, which was decorated with dozens of 
varieties of orchids, hydrangea, and Clematis 
jackmanii inspired by the gardens and green¬ 
houses of Chatsworth. Dinner was served in 


the Oval Room, the East Gallery, and, for the 
first time, the West Gallery, where two candle¬ 
lit tables spanned the entire length of the 
room, each seating more than one hundred 
people. Paintings were specially lit for the 
occasion, creating a magical effect. 

Board President Helen Clay Chace and 
Director Anne L. Poulet presented the duke 
with a silver tray, donated by Tiffany & Com¬ 
pany, to commemorate the important and 
inspirational work done by him and mem¬ 
bers of his family to preserve Chatsworth for 


the enjoyment of future generations. 

Frick Director Emeritus Charles Ryskamp 
served as the evening’s honorary chairman. 
He was joined by co-chairs Mary Stone 
Phipps and Christine Hearst Schwarzman. 
The annual black-tie event raised nearly 
$600,000 to support a full range of programs 
at both the Collection and the Library, includ¬ 
ing educational and curatorial initiatives. 

For information about the upcoming 
Young Fellows Winter Ball on March 9, please 
contact Colleen Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY CHRISTINE A. BUTLER AND ALAN KLEIN 


l. The Duke of Devonshire with Christine and Stephen Schwarzman 2. Sid and Mercedes Bass 3. Howard and Mary Phipps 4. Arie and Coco Kopelman 5. Mark Brady and 
Kate Gubelmann 6. Guests enjoy dinner in the West Gallery 7. Carolyne Roehm and Catherine Bryan 8. Stephen Scher and Janie Woo 9. Heather Croner and Murray Logan 
10. Andre Leon Talley and Pat Altschul 11. Director Anne L. Poulet and Board President Helen Clay Chace present the Duke of Devonshire with a commemorative silver tray. 
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WINTER CALENDAR 


Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop offers a wide selection 
of scholarly and popular books, stationery, 
prints, and special gift items related to the 
Fricks exhibitions and collections. You can 
visit our shop during regular Collection hours 
or purchase items online at www.frick.org. 

Members receive a 10 percent discount 
on all shop purchases. 

Goya’s Last Works 

280 pages; 
cloth $60 
paper $45 

Handbook of Paintings 

168 pages; 
paper $10.95 



Concerts 

The Frick Collections sixty-seventh concert 
season presents a number of exciting debuts 
of European artists. Tickets, $20 each, are 
available online at www.frick.org, by tele¬ 
phone at (212) 547-0709, and by mail. (Please 
direct mail requests to the concert depart¬ 
ment and enclose a check payable to The 
Frick Collection, along with a telephone 
number.) Children under ten are not admit¬ 
ted. The program also can be heard in the 
Garden Court, where no tickets are required. 


Sunday, March 5, at 5:00 

Mihaela Ursuleasa, Romanian pianist in New 
York debut: Beethoven, Eroica Variations, 
Opus 35; Shostakovich; Rachmaninoff, 
Etudes tableaux, Opus 39 

Sunday, March 19, at 5:00 

Richard Egarr, British harpsichordist in New 
York recital debut: J. S. Bach, Goldberg 
Variations, BWV 988 

Sunday, April 16, at 5:00 
II Dolcimelo, European ensemble, recorder, 
baroque violin, baroque cello, and harpsichord 
in New York debut: Telemann, Scarlatti, 
Vivaldi, Corelli 

Sunday, April 23, at 5:00 

David Owen Norris, fortepiano, and Trio 
Sonnerie with Monica Huggett, violin: Mo¬ 
zart, Johann Christian Bach, and eighteenth- 
century Hungarian music in the virtuoso 
folk tradition 

Lectures 

Lectures are open to the public without 
charge thirty minutes before the event. For 
detailed descriptions of the lecture topics, 
please visit our website at www.frick.org. 

Wednesday, February 1, at 6:00 

Beauty in the Details 

Painter Elizabeth Murray will examine 
some of her favorite canvases in The Frick 
Collection. This lecture, part of the Artists, 
Poets, and Writers Lecture Series, is made 
possible through the generous support of the 
Drue Heinz Trust. 


Sunday, February 19, at 5:00 

Auryn Quartet: Haydn; Bartok; Dvorak, 
Quartet No. 12 in F Major, Opus 96, 
“American” 


Wednesday, March 1, at 6:00 

The View from Bordeaux: 

Looking Back on Goya’s Life 

In 1824, at age seventy-eight, the Spanish 


artist Francisco de Goya settled in Bordeaux, 
where he remained until his death four years 
later. In this lecture, JanisA. Tomlinson, direc¬ 
tor of the University Museums, University of 
Delaware, will look back on the evolution 
of Goya’s life and art and consider how this 
evolution led to the creation of the works he 
produced while in Bordeaux. 

Wednesday, April 26, at 6:00 

Prelude to Exile: 

Goya’s Theater(s) of the Absurd 
Priscilla E. Muller, Curator Emerita of the 
Museum, The Hispanic Society of America, 
will discuss Goya’s Black Paintings and his 
series of etchings known as the Disparates 
(or Proverbios), works the artist left behind 
in Madrid upon emigrating to France. 

Tuesday, May 2, at 6:00 

“Plumbing the Depths of the Human 
Heart” in Goya’s Graphic Work 

Drawings are the most authentic, untram¬ 
meled expression of the artist’s thoughts and 
feelings. In this lecture, independent scholar 
Juliet Wilson-Bareau will examine Goya’s 
late drawings, which sum up a lifetime’s 
experience while still exploring new paths. 

Concerts and lectures are made possible 
through the generosity of the Fellows of The 
Frick Collection and other donors. 


Mark Your Calendar 

Thursday, March 9, at 8:30 

Young Fellows Winter Ball 
Tango & Tapas 

For information about the Ball or other 
Frick special events, please contact 
Colleen Tierney at (212) 547-0705. 
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Friends 


Individual jjj J 

$60 fully tax deductible 

Non-Resident Friend 

$40 fully tax deductible 

(100 or more miles from New York City) J 

« 

Student 

$25 fully tax deductible J 

(must include copy of valid full-time ID) 

• Unlimited free admission for one 

• 10 percent discount at the Museum Shop 

• Subscription to the Frick Members' Magazine 

• New members reception 

Dual * 

$90 fully tax deductible 

(any two persons at the same address) 

■S 

All the above plus ^ 

• Unlimited free admission for two 

i 

Contributing Friend 

$200 all but $60 tax deductible * 

All the above plus i 

• Unlimited free admission for four , 

• Invitation to Holiday Shopping Evening j 

Supporting Friend 

$400 all but $90 tax deductible 

All the above plus 

• Reciprocal benefits at selected museums 

• Special tour of The Frick Collection and j 

Frick Art Reference Library 1 

• Specially selected Frick exhibition catalogue J 

• Acknowledgment in the Annual Report 

Sustaining Friend 

$600 all but $130 tax deductible j 

All the above plus j 

• Invitations to selected exhibition receptions 

i 

Fellows 

\ 

Fellow L 

$1,000 all but $340 tax deductible 

\ 

Non-Resident Fellow § 

$800 all but $300 tax deductible 

(100 or more miles from New York City) * 

Young Fellow 

$500 all but $340 tax deductible 

(under age 39) j 

All the benefits of a Sustaining Friend plus 

• Invitations to the Spring Party and all 
exhibition openings 

• Special Fellows events and openings f 

I 

Jean-Baptiste-Camille Corot (1796-1875), 
detail of The Boatman of Mortefontaine, 1865-70, 
oil on canvas, The Frick Collection 


The Frick Collection 
Membership Application 


□ Please renew my membership at the following level: 
d I wish to join at the following level: 

d Individual $60 

O Supporting Friend $400 

□ Non-Resident Friend $40 

d Sustaining Friend $600 

d Student $25 

O Fellow $1,000 

O Dual $90 

d Non-Resident Fellow $800 

d Contributing Friend $200 

d Young Fellow $500 


(under age 39) 


Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Second Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

□ I am particularly interested in the 
Library’s programs. 

□ This is a gift membership from: 

Mr./Ms./Mrs./Miss/Mr. and Mrs./Name 

Address 

City State zip 

Daytime Phone Evening Phone 

Enclosed is my payment of $_. 

Please make your check payable to 
The Frick Collection. 

d Charge my 

d VISA d MasterCard d American Express 
Account number 
Expiration date 

For additional membership information, please call 
the membership department at (212) 547-0707. 

Please detach and return with your payment to 

The Frick Collection 
Membership Department 
1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
















The Frick Collection 

1 East 70th Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-0700 

Collection Hours 

10:00 to 6:00 Tuesday through 
Saturday; 11:00 to 5:00 Sundays; 
closed Mondays and holidays 

Admission 

Members receive unlimited free 
admission to The Frick Collection. 

Adults, $15.00; $10.00 for seniors; 

$5.00 for students; on Sundays from 11:00 
to 1:00, visitors are invited to “pay what 
you wish.” Children under ten are not 
admitted, and those under sixteen must 
be accompanied by an adult. 

Frick Art Reference Library 

10 East 71st Street 
New York, NY 10021 
(212) 288-8700 

Library Hours 

10:00 to 5:00 Monday through 
Friday; 9:30 to 1:00 Saturdays; closed 
Sundays, holiday weekends, Saturdays 
in June and July, and during the month 
of August 

The Library is open to all researchers 
free of charge. 

Membership 

For information regarding your mem¬ 
bership or to give a membership as a gift, 
please call the membership department 
at (212) 547-0707. 

The Museum Shop 

The Museum Shop is open during 
regular Collection hours. You may also 
purchase items online at www.frick.org or 
by telephone at (212) 547-6848. 


Visit our website at www.frick.org. 



Upcoming Exhibitions 

Goyas Last Works • February 22 through May 14, 2006 

Veronese's Allegories: Virtue , Love , and Exploration in Renaissance Venice • April 11 through July 16, 2006 
















